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An ESSAY on SUBLIMITY o/^ WRITING. By the 
Rev. RICHARD STACK, D. D. and M.R.I.A, 



JLiONGINUS, in his juftly-ad mired treatife on the fublimc, Read 13th 
has laid open to our view its five principal fources : Boldnefs or ^^IT'^'^* 
vigour in the thoughts, vehement and enthufiaftic paffion, 
invention of figures, fplendid didion, and compofition with 
dignity and elevation. Some critics before him having con- 
founded the two firft conftituents, he fhews the neceffity of 
keeping them diftind, becaufe there are fome paflions, as pity, 
grief and fear, which are rather contrary to the fublime : And 
again, there are numberlefs inftances of fublimity without any 
paflion. Had he treated as copioufly of the pathetic as of the 
reft, he had probably given us equally interefting and beautiful 
matter : But we are told he referved this curious fubjed for a 
feparate work. It has not, however, been left unnoticed. A 
great critic of our own age and country hath touched the fubjeft 
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with a maflerly hand. In a work of fine imagination and phi- 
lofophic enquiry he has endeavoured to prove that terror is in 
all cafes whatfoever, either more openly or latently, the ruling 
principle of the fublime ; and he inveftigates the dijfferent qua- 
lities of objeds which are moft apt to excite terror. His theory 
feems in moft refpedls perfedly juft, in all its parts beautifully 
ingenious : But befide its being queftioned, whether terror be 
the only principle of the fublime, he has not explained any 
further connedion between the fublime and the pathetic, nor 
fhewn how far or in what circumftances the expreffions of the 
paffions, with their fcveral energies, can excite this principle, 
whatfoever it be. 

This part of the fubjed then being left open to conjedure, I 
prefume to offer fome refledions to the academy, not fo much in 
the hope of their proving ftridly juft and true, as to engage 
men of more critical judgment and tafte in the enquiry. If 
there fhould be any truth in thefe refledions, they will ferve as 
general principles to dired us in particular cafes. 

Although it may be impoffible to give a pfopef definition of 
the term fubhme as it relates to writing and compofition, yet 
every body feems fufficiently to underftand its meaning. Whatever 
infpires the mind with grand and lofty conceptions, as it were 
enlarges its dimenfions, and at the fame time fills it with a fort 
of delightful aftonifhment, is what we generally call fublime. 
Let Us fee then how far fome of the paffions have in their 
natural cxpreffion a tendency this way. It feems to me that 
all emotions of the foul, which tend to fink its native dignity 
and impair its ftrength, and which at the fame time prefent it 
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to view as eafily yielding to their influence, without any 
difplay of that vigour which might naturally be looked for, 
are incapable of fublirae expreffion. When the foul languifhes 
without any ftruggle or exertion, it cannot be a fubjed of 
admiration or even refped, and is therefore unfit by any defcrip- 
tion to excite in us grand ideas. On the other hand, if no fuch 
defeds are betrayed ; if the paflion predominates not through any 
weaknefs ,of reafon or want of courage, and if it be above the 
controul of all natural means and refources, its language might 
not be inconfiftent with the forms of fublimity. To apply 
thefe principles to the paflion of fear: When the power that 
caufes this emotion is of fuch a nature as ought to be oppofed 
and might be refifled with effed, the fufferer is little better 
than an objed of pity or contempt. In fuch a cafe the paflion 
betrays a weak and pufiUanimous mind, eafily terrified by ordi- 
nary objeds and on trifling occafions j but when it is caufed 
by fome fuperior, refiftlefs, or invifible power, the exprefllon of 
the paflion is naturally conned ed with an idea of that power, 
and fo might become a fertile fource of the fublime. Of this 
latter we have innumerable inftances in the fublime writings of 
the prophets, and one very grand and ftriking example in the 
book of Job ; — " In thoughts from the vifions of the night, 
" when deep fleep falleth upon men, fear came upon me and 
" trembling, which made all my bones to fliake. Then a fpirit 
" pafl!ed before me ; the hair of my flefli flood up : It flood 
" ftill, but I could not difcern the form thereof." But to illuf- 
traite dur theory fomewhat further: This paflion appears dif- 
ferently modified, and therefore fuited to different forms of 
exprefllon, according to the nature of its moving principle or 
caufe, its objed and its degrees. If it be excited by an ordi- 
nary 
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nary or trifling cauie, if its objed be mean or unworthy, or if 
its exceffes be fo great as to betray a want of all natural re- 
fources in the mind, the paflion is in ail fuch cafes what we 
ufually call fear, and is the property of a weak and abjcd 
mind. But where the caufe that inflids it lies above our reach, 
and exceeds every natural effort of the mind to cope withal, and 
efpecially when under its fcourge the mind exhibits figns of its 
native dignity and courage, fuch a fubjed is fitted to produce 
our admiration, and of courfe to raife exalted and fublime 
ideas. When, for inftance, in the field of battle two combatants 
meet on equal terms, fhould onfi of them fuddenly refign him- 
felf to his fears, and betake himfelf to flight, I believe the 
flrongefl: defcription of fuch terrors could excite no great idea, 
and we fhould only feel that he was a mean and daftardly 
coward : But when Macbeth fhrinks from the fight of Macduff, 
penetrated with a lively fenfe of the wrongs which he had done 
him, and overwhelmed by his own guilt, it is a bold and fublime 
defcription of the power of confciencc, which can fometimes 
caufe the ftouteft heart to tremble. Upon the fame account I 
efteem another expreffion of his tecror to be truly fublime, 
" How is't with me when every noife appals me." A third 
example I think may be taken from that celebrated paffage of 
Homer, where Minerva appears flafhing terror from her aegis 
upon the eyes of the Trojan warriors. I acknowledge the fub- 
limity of this paffage is in a high degree owing to the grandeur 
of the image which it prefents ; but yet the effed produced does 
not in the leafl impair that fublimity ; however funk and bewil- 
dered and loft to all powers of refiflance the objeds appear, this 
defcription of them rather heightens than diminifhes the fublime 
effed. I cannot fay that I am fo well fatisfied with the con- 
dud 
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dud of Homer in bringing about the death of Hedor j in this 
he feems to facrifice <:haira<aer and probability to national vanity. 
The flight of this warrior degrades his charaifJer too far» and 
much of that glory which would be refle<aed on his own hero is 
loft by the contrivance. 

While I 4m engaged in this part of the fubjedl I muft 
take the liberty of qucftioning one criticifm of Longinus — It is 
upon that paffage of Homer, where Neptune is reprefedted as 
fliaking all the powers of nature, and which clofes with the 
image of Pluto ftarting from his throne, and fliouting with 
terror, left the general fbock might difdofe his infernal realms 
to mortal fight. Loaginus beftows full praife upon every thought 
of the paffage except the laft ; but involves this in a general 
cenfure, that Homer's Grods are Men, and his Men Gods. The 
general obfervation is frequently too juft, and in my opinion is 
partly exemplified in the inftance which I have jufl: now men- 
tioned ; Achilles there appears arrayed in tetJ?pr& oicffe than human. 
Yet I think the cafe now before us dcfcrvcs no cenfure. There 
is fomcthing fo inconceivably fublime in the thought, that, even 
were it not ilri(31y confiftent with the lavrs of criticifm, it fhould 
be pronounced above the reach of art. But I think it can be 
vindicated. It was the genius of the Heathen Mytholt^y to afcribe 
paflions to their Gods ; fo that great latitude was given the 
poet in the conduct of this machinery. Homer has certainly 
crften violated all decorum and probability, yet the prefent occa- 
fion does not feem to be one of thefe. The fabulous account 
of Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto having portioned out among them 
the univerfe • according to the rank of each, prepares the mind 
for the watchful arid jeakwis atttation of each to his own pro- 
vince ; 
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vince ; lb that any fudden event (like the commotion excited hj 
Neptune) which might feem to portend an invalion, muft natu- 
rally have excited an alarm, efpecially if it arofe from the more 
powerful being. The mixed emotions of terror and aftonifh- 
ment, fo fudden and momentary as they are here defcribed, 
betray no defed of magnanimity or vigour, and therefore have 
nothing in them unfavourable to a fublime defcription. It 
appears then from the inftances now adduced that this paflion 
may affume the form of fublimity or raeannefs, according to its 
moving principle or caufe. 

The object upon which the paflion is employed is alfo of 
conliderable influence, according as it is great and worthy and 
exalted, or low and mean and contraded. Suppofe our country 
were invaded by a powerful enemy, againft whom there was 
little hope of making a fuccefsful ftand ; and that in this feafon 
of public calamity, we fhould hear a man exprefling his fears left 
he might be involved in the general ruin which threatened : 
The moft vehement pathos could excite no ideas but thofe of 
contempt and difguft. But the noble and difinterefted patriot, 
who at fuch a crifis , fhould be feen alarmed and terrified, not 
for his own perfonal fafety, but the falvation of his country, is 
one of the moft glorious objeds that can be prefented to our 
view ; and the paflion excited in fuch a fubjed, and by fuch an 
occafion, might be uttered in language truly fublime. The 
general, to whofe good condud the welfare of an army or a 
ftate is committed, will fear to hazard an engagement, unlefs 
upon moft favourable grounds, and will patiently endure to be 
reproached with backwardnefs and cowardice ; yet the cautious 
condud of fuch a charader derives dignity from its objed, and 
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might be exhibited in expreffions of fober grandeur. When 
Macbeth decHnes the murder of Duncan, and is charged with 
pufillanimity by his wife, his reply, which admits the charge, is 
one of the fubhmeft thoughts any where to be found : — " I dare 
" do all that may become a man, who dares do more is none." 
Thus we fee this paffion derives a charader from its object or 
the matter which gives it employment. 

The third circumftance which I mentioned, as giving the 
paffion different modifications, was its degrees ; the objed may be 
great and becoming, yet fuch an exquifite fenfibility to this, as 
might betray the fuccours of reafon, and prevent the applica- 
tion of all proper refourccs, ceafes to deferve our admiration, 
and by overleaping its proper bounds, falls on the other fide. 
The paffion lofes all dignity of chara(9er if it ufurp the 
place of reafon where reafon ought to govern. AH extravagance 
and excefs ought as far as poffibie to be avoided. The paffion 
fhould rather excite the adion, than rebate the vigour of the 
mind. Upon the whole then it appears that this paffion, as it 
may fometimes be jnconfiftent with the fublime, may at others 
be highly iavourabk to it, and therefore that tve iriuft under- 
ftand the term ipofios ufcd by Longinus in a reftrained fenfe. 
Perhaps we may in general affijrt, that the paffion ufually 
called fear feldom can be employed in the fublime, while ano- 
ther modification of the famie paffion, terror, might open a very 
copious fourcci and thus may the great antient and modem cri- 
tics be reconciled. 

The fame principles, I itnsigine, iriijght apply to the paffion 
of revenge. Lord Kaitas cottcitJ^s from indudion, that dignity 
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is not a property of any difagreeable paffion, and declares hira- 
felf willing to put this to the teft in the moft fpirited pidure of 
revenge ever drawn — It is the fpeech of Anthony wailing over the 
body of Casfar : 

Woe to the hand that fhed this coftly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophefy. 
Which, like dumb mouths, d® ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utt'rance of my tongue ; 
A curfe ihall light upon the limbs of men, 
Domeftic fury and fierce civil ftrife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 
Blood and deftruftion (hall be fo in ufe. 
And dreadful objefts fo familiar. 
That mothers fhall but fmile when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war : 
All pity choak'd with cuftom of fell deeds; 
And Csefar's fpirit, raging for revenge, 
With Ate by his fide, come hot from Hell, 
Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch's voice. 
Cry havoc, and let flip the dogs of war. 

I ESTEEM moft parts of this paflage truly fublime ; but this 
being a matter of tafte and feeling, it may be difficult to deter- 
mine the queftion. However, I cannot admit his general pofition. 
The paffion of revenge (if we abftrad from the rules of our 
meek and holy religion) feems capable on many occafions of 
rjfing into dignity. Among fome nations it is efteemed the moft 
exalted virtue — Zanga calls his countrymen children of the fun, 
with whom revenge is virtue. I am of opinion that wherever 
the paffion is held neceflary for the vijidication of honour, or 
for the fupport of any other admired virtue, it might very fuc- 
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cefsfuUy be employed in fublime compofitian, Difdaiii feems 
anothpr of thofe difagreeable paffions which may fometimes lay 
claim to dignity. I afk whether the filent expreffion of this 
paflion from Ajax toward Ulyffes, upon his defcent into Hell, 
be not truly great and fublime ? If it be not, I am at a lofs tp 
know what is. Envy and malice indeed feem to be ui^def 
every modification unfuitable to the fublime. A mind addided 
to thefe malignant paffions is incapable of all true dignity. 
There is fomething fo vile and abje€l in them, that however 
forcible and pointed their natural expreffion might be, we can- 
not conceive it to approach in any degree to a fublime form. 
The charader of Shylock is drawn with admirable force, but 
no where affeds fublimity. 

Let us apply our principles to fome other paffions. Grief 
and pity have for their objeds the calamities of ourfelves and 
others. Thefe paffions feem to have a natural tendency to 
weaken and deprefs the mind. It is their difpofition to gratify 
themfelves, and to dwell with a melancholy pleafure on their 
objed J and thus by at once relaxing the vigour of the mind, 
and confining its views and affcdions, they are apt to prevent 
all elevation and expanfion. The fubjed matter which employs 
them being moft commonly the ordinary incidents of human 
life, are therefore unfit to raife aftonifhment, or any emotions 
kindred to the fublime. Every day's acquaintance with the 
world difcovers them to be the common lot of humanity, and 
therefore the mind ought to meet them in feme degree pre- 
pared. The full extent of the evil being known, the agitation 
of the mind is of courfe lefs than when it is under the impref- 
fion of terror, which is apt to magnify its objed, and in fo 
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doing has a turn to the fublime. Thefe paffions alfo might be 
iaid in fome fort to magnify their obje£l ; but they do fo in a 
manner Very unfavourable to the fublirne, by throwing round it 
all the tender and minute circumftances which formerly accom- 
panied and endeared the objed. 1 am for thefe reafons inclined 
to think thefe paflioiis to be for the moft part unfit for fublim& 
expreifiort. The funeral oration of Anthony over Czefar's dead 
body, fo wonderfully calculated to raife emotions of grief and 
pity, in the following lines, I confefs appears to me fublime : 

For when the nobl'e Cselkr faw him ftabi 

Ingratitude, ihore fttong than traitor's arms. 

Quite vanquifii'd him. — ^Then burft his mighty heart ; 

And in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the bafe of Pompey's ftatue, 

which all the while ran blood, great Cjefar fell. 

But the fublimity of this paflage does not, perhaps, fo much 
depend upoii the pathetic emotions of the fpeaker, as- upon the 
noble charader of Casfar, fo finely drawn, fighting againA an 
hott of traitors, yet finking at the fight of his beloved friend; 
and above all, upon the great and afieding image conveyed in 
the two lafl lines, by which this eloquent fpeaker hath con- 
trived moft forcibly to mark the horrid deed, and to refled a 
fuperior luftire on the departed hero, in thus making the inani- 
mate l^atue of hisi rival filed drops of blood for his fall. 

There is another very fine pidure of grief, where Satan is 
introduced by Milton, after having efcaped from Hell, addrefllng 
the fun, and recalling to mind the circumftances of his own loft 
glory and happinefs. The paflage is too long for quotation, 
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but may be found in the fourth book of Paradife Loft. Several 
paffions are moved in that pathetic addrefs ; yet if we attend 
carefully to fuch parts of it as are the pure and unmixed 
exprefllons of grief, I think the emotions excited have very 
little analogy to the fublime. However grand and terrible the 
Being, and of courfe well adapted to raife awful and fublime 
ideas, we naturally foften into pity ; his grief degrades him from 
the loftinefs of his pride, and places him in fome fort upon our 
own level ; and we fo far fympathize -with him, as for fome 
moments to forget his infernal character. 

The compaffion of our Lord over Jerufalem muft be acknow- 
ledged to be truly fublime : — " O Jerufalem, Jerufalem, which 
" killeft the prophets, and ftoneft them that are fent unto thee, 
" how often would I have gathered thy children together, as a 
" hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 
" not !" And in another place the expreffion of his pity is no 
lefs fublime : — " And when he was come near, he beheld the 
" city, and wept over it, faying, If thou hadft known, even 
" thou, at leaft in this thy day, the things which belong unto 
" thy peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes." Such 
exceptions, however, being entirely out of the ordinary coiiife 
of events, and inapplicable to any general principles, by no 
means invalidate, but feem rather to confirm the theor'v» 

I MUST beg leave to recur here to an obfervatlon which 1 
had occafion to make fome time ago, refpetling the cxct ilei^ of 
the paffion of fear. I would there be under ilood '.'> aseaa 
fuch exceiTes as the mind falls into without difplay inp; any 
reafonable conflid, and which betray rather imbeciiliiy than 
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violent emotion -, for there are exceiles I believe of almoft every 
paffion, which are fometimes occalions of the fublime. Such a 
degree of pathos as exhibits vehement, uncommon and aftonifh- 
ing agitations, and almoft runs out into madnefs, whatever be 
the efficient caufe, however refined or tender it might be thought, 
when abftraded from fuch effeds, appears fometimes in a fublime 
form. The mind thus agitated often ftrikes out great and forci- 
ble images, or pours itfelf forth in ftrong and glowing language. 
Almoft all the palTions, if carried to excefs, naturally fall into 
the ufe of the profopopasia, one of the boldeft figures of 
fpeech, and fubhmeft expreffions of paffion. In cafes like thefe 
nothing feems attended to but the effeds themfelves. The 
imagination is too flrongly impreffed and too deeply interefted 
to trace them up to their caufes. So that if they be of fuch 
a nature as to excite emotions of terror, or if they be Cgns of 
fome great exertion of force and power, or have a ftriking 
analogy to any other form or fource of the fublime, they do 
not lofe their charader by a relation to their cfiicicnt caufe. 
Perhaps we fhould for the moft part except pity on fuch occa- 
fions, which feems not well fuited to vehement expreffion. This 
paffion may be confidered as the handmaid of grief, attending 
it through all its fofter movements, but unable to follow in any 
extravagant exceffes, and tinder thefe circumftances generally 
loft in filent contemplation. Even grief itfelf feems lefs liable 
to thefe violent agitations than moft other paffions, and feldom 
appears in fo difturbcd a form, except in minds naturally weak 
and tender J and it fhould be obferved, that in cafes of this 
nature the charader of the fufferer gives a foft and delicate 
fhade to the paffion, however vehement, and fo in a great mea- 
fure defeats the fublime effed. The grief of Bclvidera could 

not 
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not well be defcribed in fo fublirae charaders as that of 
Othello. The grief of Conftance has a ftronger claim to fub- 
limity : In her we contemplate not the charader of the woman 
diffolved in all the tendernefs of paffion, but the glowing affec- 
tion of the mother, exalted by the dignity of the queen. 

Dr. Blair, in his Ledures on this fubjecfl, acknowledges the 
pathetic in fome inftances to be a proper fource of the fublirae. 
It were to be wifhed that he had in fome manner defined 
thofe inftances ; but this matter he has left entirely at large, 
and contents himfelf with pronouncing againft the judgment of 
Longinus, that Sappho's Ode contains nothing of the fublirae, 
although it will generally be allowed highly pathetic. Had 
he thought fit to take this part of the fubjedt in hand, the 
refledions with which I have troubled the Academy I fliould 
probably have deemed unneceflTary. Upon Sappho's Ode I will 
not venture to give any decided opinion — I -ihall only endea- 
vour to apply the principles already advanced to this queftion, 
as far as they feem either to fupport or oppofe the opinion of 
Longinus. 

The great critic introduces the ode with this critical obfer- 
vation, "• that of neceffity it muft be a great eaufe of the 
" fublime to feled the principal circumftances which rife out 
" of the fubjed, and by their compofition to form one entire 
'.* body ; both which excellencies are found in this Ode." And 
he fubjoins to them a more particular account of the nature 
of thofe circumftances: — " Do you not wonder," fays he, 
" how at the fame inftant her foul, her body, her voice, her 
*' ears, her eyes, her colour, all feem utterly loft to her I How 
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" by contraries fhe freezes and burns» fhc raves and is foher, 
*^ {he trembles and alnioft expires ; fo that not a fingle paffion, 
" but a combination of them, feems to overwhelm her." 

Dr. Blair admits that ftrength of defcription, a neceflary requifite 
to the fublime, depends upon a proper choice of circumftanccs. 
The only queftion then in the prefent cafe is, whether the cir- 
cumftanccs are capable by any management of cauiing fublime 
emotions ; for if they be, it will hardly be doubted that they 
are well chofen and happily combined. We have here a moft 
pathetic defcription of certain violent affedions, the cffeds of a 
paffion as arbitrary and defpotic in fvvaying the human hearty 
as it is univerfal in its influence: The moft exalted hero bows 
to its fovereign dominion. There being, therefore, no mean- 
nefa nor weaknefs of mind in becoming, its fubjedt, fo far there 
feeras to be nothing unfavourable to the fublime, particularly 
when its effeds are vehement and aftonifhing, full of pain and 
terror. We ftiould alfo confider thefe emotions to be wroxighx 
in a great degree by jealoufy, a paffion which by its extreme 
agitation is likely to ftrike out bold and forcible expreffions. 
The human frame, agitated and convulfed almoft to diftblution 
by the mixed paffibns of love and jealoufy and defpair, is an 
objed well adapted to excite ftrong fympathetic emotions, and 
to fill the mind with alarming ideas of the defolating fury of 
thefe paffions. For the moft part, indeed, love is conftdered as 
a tender and refined paffion, and as bearing a clofer analogy 
to beauty, its natural foundation, than to fublimity. The fenti- 
ment is s;enerally true -, yet as there is nothing in the nature 
of the paffion humiliating or unworthy of true magnanimity, as 
it frequently gives the mind a generoijs and exalted turn, and 
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is at the fame time capable of producing the moft vehement 
emotions, it feems to me in many inftances capable of fublime 
defcription. Should Sappho's Ode notwithftanding be thought 
deficient in fublimity, fome reafons might be affigned for this, 
confiftent with the principles already laid down. The opening 
of this Ode feems too beautiful to convey any idea of a foul 
violently agitated -, it defcribes the charms of the beloved objed, 
and makes thefe the ground of thofe vehement emotions which 
break out in the following part. The tranfition is not ftrongly 
marked, nor of courfe are the former impreffions entirely done 
away. But what I take to be leafl: congenial to the fubhme is 
the charafler of the fubjed, who is of fo tender and delicate a 
nature, that we do not look for any vigorous effort of refift- 
ance, but on the contrary are led to fupp«fe that the foul 
hath been fondly furrendered to the influence of the paffion. 
The fame fentiments, I believe, coming from a firm and refo- 
lute heart, which had long f^ruggled in vain againfl the uncon- 
troulable flrength of paffion, might perhaps excite emotions 
kindred to the fublime. No paffion can be confidered as 
wholly abflraded from the fubjed in which it is found, and 
the fubjed mufl confequently have a powerful effed in de- 
ciding the charader of the paffion. In the charader of Othello, 
which is that of a generous warrior, the paffion is defcribed in 
its various f^ages and progrefs, from the mofl abfolute content 
to the laft fatal exceffes of jealoufy and defpair. Some of thofs 
pafTages may I think be called fublime : 
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It gives me wonder great as my content 

To fee you here before me. Oh, my foul's joy ! 

If after ev'ry tempeft come fuch caJms, 

May the winds blow 'till they have waken'd death : 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 

Olympus high, and duck again as low 

As Hell's from Heaven. 

In this fine fpeech the tranfpoft of his paffion fwells his 
foul, and pours itfelf forth in fplendid and glowing expreffions. 

When his jealoufy feems to have gained the afcendant over 
his love, nothing can be more fubhme as well as pathetic than 
the fentiments which it draws forth : 

Oh, now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content. 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That makes ambition virtue. Oh, farewell! 

In the fcenc where he murders Defdemona we may difcovcr 
how clofe an affinity there is between the pathetic and the 
fublimc : 

Yes, 'tis jEmilia. — By and by.— She's dead. 

Tis like flie comes to fpeak of Caffio's death. — 

The noife was nigh. — Ha ! no more moving ! 

Still as the grave ! — Shall (he come in .'' Wer't good ? 

I think Ihc ftirs again — ^No. — ^What's bfeft ? 

If flie come in, Ihe'H fure fpeak to my wife ! 

My wife ! My wife ! 1 have no wife ! 

Oh infupportable ! Oh heavy hour ! 

Methinks it fliould be now a huge ecHpfe 

Of fun and moon; and that th' afiirighted globe 

Should yawn at alteration. 

The 
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The principles hitherto laid down may ferve in feme degree 
to fhew the connexion between the pathetic and fublime, 
£o far as the defcription and expreffion of the feveral paflions 
arc concerned. Another copious fource of the fublime may be 
laid open in the government and controul of the paffions, 
which may poffibly be the fubjed of a future elTay. 

I WAS induced to give attention to the fubjed before us 
from having read fome ftridtures madfe upon Longinus by Dr. 
Blair, in my opinion without fufEcient foundation. To vindicate 
the great critic was my firft defign ; but yet finding no principles 
to which we might refort for determining the connection in any 
cafe whatfoever between the pathetic and fublime, I have offered 
you fuch reflei^ions on this matter as arofe in my own 'mindv 
Having done fo, I will now briefly examine thofe flridures by 
Dr. Blair. 

He aflerts that Longinus has made a falfe divifion of his 
fubjed^ ; for that of the five fources of the fublime which he 
has laid open, the three laft have perhaps lefs relation to the 
fublime than to any other fpecies of good writing, becaufe it 
requires lefs. the aififtance of ornament; and he calls this plan 
rather a treatife of rhetoric than of the fublime. This feems to 
me too fummary a way of deciding upon the merit of a work 
which has received the fandion of learning and tafte in all ages. 
Such a criticifm ought to have been fupported by fome argu- 
ment, and not advanced in its prefent undigefted form. To 
me it appears materially defedive, both becaufe Dr. Blair has 
mifconceived, or at leaft improperly expreffed, the great author's 

[C 2] meaning ; 
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meaning ; and alfo becaufe, even admitting the three lafl: fources 
to have no peculiar relation to the fublime, yet if they be 
capital conftiluents of this as well as other fpecies of writing 
(which I hope prefendy to fhew) they have certainly an effantial 
part in a complete treatife on the fubjed. 

I SAY then that Dr. Blair has mifconceived, or at leaf! impro- 
perly expreffed, the great critic's meaning. The fifth fource of 
the fublime mentioned by Longinus is in thefe words, if 
a^ioffiaTi xai ^iu^ffit a-vpha-tg, or compofition with fuitable 
dignity and elevation. Longinus, indeed, treating of this part 
of his fubjedt, fometimes appears to explain it by the terms 
^v^y.c? and 'afipi^mitx. ; by which we are to underftand fuch a 
collocation of the feveral parts, both words and fentences, as may 
ferve to give the fublime matter its fulleft effedt. And this 
idea, even if nothing further were intended, is furely very dif- 
ferent from Dr. Blair's tranflation of the paffage, " mufical ftruc- 
" ture and arrangement," which in my opinion fuggefts to every 
reader nothing more than the meafured cadence of elaborate 
periods and well-tuned fentences. The tranflation indeed is 
not pec'jliarly related to the fublime, perhaps lefs than to any 
other fpecies of good writing; for the fublime difdains fuch 
tinfel ornament. But the great critic himfelf meant not fuch 
an arragement as pleafes the ear, but fupports the thought. 
And hence we find him beftowing the higheft commendation 
on this fource, as comprifing and giving completion to every 
other excellence. He prefuppofes a proper feleflion of words 
proportioned to the thoughts, and then requires that the found 
«nay in fome fort be aa echo to the fenfe. And has not this 

been 
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been a law rather of nature than of artificial criticifm to the 
fublimeft writers in the world? Can there be a doubt that the 
fame conception fhall have different effects, according as the 
language in which it is clothed is mean or grand, and as 
the arrangement is weak, vague and fpiritlefs, or clofe, 
ftrong and animated ? An idea naturally fublime might not 
perhaps lofe its whole fublimity under the raoft wretched dif- 
guife, yet it cannot be denied that fuch a difguife would con- 
fiderably impair its grandeur j and therefore the precepts given 
under the heads of didion and arrangement are of material 
import. Nor do they fecm lefs neceffary to fublime compofition 
than to any other fpecies of good writing : It is the perfedion 
of human genius ; and every circumftance which can heighten 
or obfcure its glory becomes of interefting moment. Where 
Majefty appears, we exped: to find a fuitable pomp and dignity 
furround the throne. A fingle example may ferve to illuflrate 
what has been advanced : Let it be taken from that fublime 
paffage in the 6th book of Milton, where the Son of God is 
defcribed coming forth in his chariot againft the rebel angels : 

Under his burning wheels 
The ftedfaft Empyrean (liook throughout, 
AH but the throne itfelf of God. 

See now how the great fublime of this pafi!age will fink, 
though we (hould preferve the thought, and make little other 
change befide in the arrangement.: 

Except the throne of God, 
All the firm Heav'n beneath his heated wheels 
Did fliake throughout. 

If 
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If further proof were neceffary, I would only defire any man 
to attempt fome other form of exprcffion for that divine pafTage 
of Homer refpeding Pluto's terror, i' iK ^^ova a,\ro ««< laj/e. He 
will then perhaps be fenfible that there is a fecret virtue and 
powerful charm in language and arrangement. 

The ufe of figures is perhaps of more importance than cither 
of the precepts which we have been juft confidering, for they 
affed rather the matter than the form of compolition. 

Nothing leems more finely calculated to produce fublime 
efFedls than the invention and application of bold and ftriking 
figures. Dr. Blair tells us that " it is not by hunting after 
*' tropes and figures we can expedi to produce the fublime." 
The laboured and affeded ufe of fuch ornaments I admit to be 
improper ; but then we fhould confider that figurative language 
is the natural language of the paffions, and of courfe might be 
neceffarily required and happily employed in cafes where the 
pathetic rifes into the fublime. And for this caufe the mind 
Ihould be ftored with a copious variety of images and figures ; 
for when the imagination or the paffions are once heated, they 
will naturally ftrike-out fuch as are moll appropriate to the fub- 
jed. Longinus, I think, demonftrates that figures and fublimity 
impart a reciprocal aid ; or in other words, the fublime matter 
is heightened by the invention of bold figures, and figures in 
their turn acquire force and grandeur from their connexion 
with the fublime. I am the more furprized at Dr. Blair's re- 
jeding this fource, as Longinus has exemplified its noble ef- 
fcds in more inftances than one. For this purpofe he has in- 
troduced 
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troduced the celebrated apoftrophe of Dcmollhenes in his oration 
for the crown. The obvious ufe, fays the critic, to be made 
of the battle of Marathon, to his countrymen, was this : 
You have not erred, for thofe who fought at Marathon were 
an example to you. Inftead of this cold and lifelefs reafon- 
ing, he fwears " by the manes of thofe who died at Marathon •," 
thus deifying the heroes of his country, roufing in them a 
fenfe of national glory, and carrying his hearers along with him 
from the prefent gloomy fcene, in a ftrain of bold and pathetic 
eloquence. Longinus himfelf too illuftrates the fame point by 
his own great example. Speaking of Homer's genius in the 
Odyfley, he compares him to the fetting fun, whofe grandeur 
remains without his fire. And again he fays, that like the 
ocean retiring within itfelf, fo do the ebbings of fublime genius 
appear even in his fabulous and incredible wanderings. I am 
fo far from fubfcribing to Dr. Blair's aflertion, that figures have 
no relation to the fublime, that I think fome of them pecu- 
liarly adapted to this mode of compofition. . Of thefe I fhall 
mention two, the climax and profopopaeia. It feems to me that 
if the feveral circumftances of a climax be well chofen and 
judicioufly difpofcd, it has a dired tendency this way. The 
thought itfelf (hould certainly be grand, and the parts of propor- 
tionable ftrength and greatnefs ; yet if their order be not natural, 
but expofe the mind to alternate fits of contradJion and expan- 
fion, the whole efFeil will be greatly impaired: Whereas by a 
regular fwell and majeftic afcent, new matter of wonder and 
delight is continually fupplied, and the mind becomes at laft 
fo filled with the thought, as not to have room for the admiflion 
of more. The following awful pafTageof Shakefpeare is perfedly 

of this kind : 

The 
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The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The fole'mn temples, the great globe itfelf. 
Yea all which it inherit, Ihall diffolve. 
And like this infubflantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

The whole of this grand thought may be thus ihortly and 
profaically exprefled : — " The earth, with every work of art and 
" nature which it contains, Ihall in time be annihilated." Yet 
who can be dull enough to maintain this fundamental thought 
to be of equal fublimity with the figure. Dr. Blair will per- 
haps call this a proper feledion of circumftances ; but this is 
not its entire excellence, and if it were, his criticifm would be 
merely a play upon words, for it is univerfally accounted among 
the figures of fpeech. 

To prove the fublime effed of the profopopaeia I {hall feled 
two inftances. The firft may be found in Bifliop Sherlock's Ser- 
mons : — " How dcfpitefully do we treat the Gofpel of Chrift, 
" to which we owe that clear light which we now enjoy, 
" when we endeavour to fet up reafon and nature in oppofition 
" to it. Ought the withered hand, which Chrift has reftored and 
" made whole, to be lifted up againft him ? Or ought the dumb 
" man's tongue, juft loofened from the bonds of filence, to blaf- 
" pheme the power that fet it free ?" The ground of this moft 
eloquent pafiage is the ingratitude of modern infidelity, in em- 
ploying thofe advantages of light and knowledge which reafon 
has derived from revelation againft the interefts of the Gofpel. 
But is there any man of feeling upon earth who thinks the 
abftrad fentiment approaches in any degree to the fublimity of 
the figurative form .? Perhaps it may not be thought refining 

too 
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too much here to obferve, that of the two fine figures juft men- 
tioned, the withered hand has the fuperior excellence. Two 
reafons I think can be affigned for this ; firft, bccaufe it is fur- 
ther removed from the literal fentiment j and fecondly, it im- 
plies more adion, which the mind ever delights in contemplating 
If this criticifm be in any degree juft, it will furnifh an addi- 
tional proof in favour of bold and ftriking figures. 

The fecond example of the profopopaeia fhall be taken from 
the Prophet Ifaiah, fpeaking of the fall of Babylon : " Hell from 
" beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming. All 
" they fhall fpeak and fay unto thee, Art thou alfo become 
" weak as we ? Art thou become like unto us ? Thy pomp is 
" brought down to the grave — The worm is fpread under thee, 
" and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from Hea- 
" ven, O Lucifer, fon of the morn !" Nothing can exceed this 
in fublimity ; yet what is the thought ftripped of the figure ? 
It is only the deftrudion of Babylon, and the joy of all nations 
at feeing that proud and infolent tyrant brought low as them- 
felves. 

If it fhould be thought that I have taken up too much time 
in my vindication of the great ancient critic, whofe fame is al- 
ready eftablifhed, let it be confidered that Dr. Blair's works are 
held in very general efteem : His Ledures upon Rhetoric contain 
much ufeful information ; at the fame time there are to be found 
in them fome inftances of negligence, which we fhould not ex- 
ped in a work profefling fo much critical accuracy. I think the 
prefent is one of thofej and I am the more confirmed in my 

[D] opinion, 
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opinion, when I confider the vague manner in which he has ex- 
preiTed himfelf on this fubjed : — ^" If it be afked," fays he, 
«' what are the proper fources of the fublime? I anfwer, they are 
*' to be found every where in nature." Here, when we look for 
fome definite rules for our guidance, our thoughts are thrown 
loofe upon the world. In truth I cannot fo far fee the virtue of 
this univerfal rule, as to adopt it haftily, to the exclufion of a 
great and important part of that admirable work of Longinus ; 
in which, although he fometimcs departs from his original defign, 
and adduces inftances rather of good compofition at large, yet 
the principles are for the moft part in my opinion perfedly juft, 
and his illuftrations of them truly fublime. 



